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Teaching 


I had rather carn my living by teaching than in any other 
way. In my mind, teaching is not merely a life work, a pro- 
fession, an occupation, a struggle; it is a passion. I love to 
teach. I love to teach as a painter loves to paint, as @ musician 
loves to play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man rejoices 
to run arace. Teaching is an art—an art so great and so dif- 
ficult to master that a man or woman can spend a long life 
at it, without realizing much more than his limitations and his 
mistakes, and his distance from the ideal. But the main aim 
of my happy days has been to become a good teacher, just as 
every good architect wishes to be a good architect, and every 
professional poet strives toward perfection. 


—William Lyon Phelps 
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President’s Letter 
Dear Members of Pi Lambda Theta: 


You will be interested to know of the new 
chapters of our organization recently installed 
at the University of Wisconsin and Boston 
University. It was my privilege to be the 
installing officer in both instances, and you 
may be sure that there was inspiration for me 
as well as for the newly acquired members in 
the various activities connected with the in- 
stallations. In both groups there are some 
types of service already under way which will 
challenge the best efforts of older chapters to 
emulate. There is a tendency in any sort of 
organization for members or groups to grow 
complaisant as they increase in experience; 
that is one reason why the acquisition of fresh 
groups is so stimulating. We welcome Alpha 
Beta and Alpha Gamma into the growing 
sisterhood of those whose life interests are 
chiefly concerned with the science of educa- 
tion. May they feel in joining step with us 
that they are lengthening their stride and 
stepping out into larger fields of service. 

It was a rare pleasure to make new ac- 
quaintances at the recent banquet in Atlantic 
City, a function of real social distinction, 
thanks to a most efficient committee of Etans. 
This mid-year meeting of ours has possibilities 
which we are just beginning to utilize. More 
members are attending each year. The 
emphasis on national rather than local af- 
filiation is increasing. Plan now to attend 
next year’s banquet, just to give yourself the 
pleasure of seeing what an impressive group of 
women we actually are as we gather from all 
parts of this great land. 

As you read the current issue of The 
Journal you will find many reminders that 
ours is a service organization, not an “honor” 
one. Let us take our obligations with the 
utmost seriousness, and resolve to make our 
individual contribution, however humble, to 
the cause of education. 

Most cordially yours, 
Genevieve Knight Bixler. 


How Wide Is Your Vision? 


Leaders of cooperative undertakings such 
as the national organization of Pi Lambda 
Theta not infrequently find in a few groups 
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and scattered individuals a lack of apprecia- 
tion for national responsibilities. We hear 
these saying, “Why does the national office 
demand so many reports?” or “Why should I 
pay national dues, I’m interested only in the 
local chapter, which is all that really touches 
me.” 

Of these we ask, “How long would your 
local body exist and what prestige would it 
have if it had no national affiliation?” It is 
the cooperation among, and unification of, the 
parts which gives strength and value to this or 
any other organization of like scope. Is it 
fair that many shall receive the benefits which 
are purchased -by the labor of the few? _ Is it 
fair that the voluntary service of officers both 
local and national shall be made doubly hard 
because some persons neglect their smaller 
duties? 

The officers.of Pi Lambda Theta, as in 
other professional bodies, are people in service, 
often holding more exacting positions than the 
rank and file of membership. They serve 
without pay except as a consciousness of service 
repays them. As a rule they give many eve- 
nings and holidays to the arduous tasks neces- 
sary to the conduct of a national office. If 
every member and every chapter officer were 
100 per cent prompt and efficient, these tasks 
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would still be arduous. They seem to be- 
come thankless jobs when the percentage of 
efficiency drops low, when several letters are 
required where one should have served, where 
local reports are delayed and national reports 
are made impossible. 

In the last analysis it is a matter of vision. 
People of narrow vision are generally selfish. 
They see their own affairs large against the 
small background of their narrow horizon. 
The more you can see the smaller your own 
affairs appear, hence the common saying, “If 
you want something done, go to a busy man to 
get it.” 

No one grows beyond his vision, but a wide 
vision helps one to grow. Again we ask, how 
wide is your vision? 





A GLIMPSE AT THE WORK OF THE 
VISITING TEACHER 





One of the activities which is now receiving 
hearty endorsement of those professionally in- 
terested in education is the work of the visit- 
ing teacher. The objective sought is the 
elimination of problems which cause unad just- 
ment in individual children. 

Adults all too frequently forget their child- 
hood experiences in home and school, and 
their bearing on later attitudes toward life. 
It is almost impossible for them to realize that 
the seemingly trivial incidents of child life are 
as devastating in their influence on the child 
as the harassing problems of adult life are to a 
mature person. To the adult childhoud is too 
often thought of as a “happy” growing up. 
As a matter of fact the seriousness of the wor- 
ries which beset every child are continually 
belittled by their elders. It behooves the 
teacher and parent to search consciously for 
the causes of the disturbance which annoy the 
child rather than to attempt to find some way 
to force him to conform to fixed concepts of 
behavior. Adults in their eagerness formulate 
plans which they impose on children. In some 
cases these plans are openly resisted by the 
child because of the manner in which they 
are presented, or because the adult has failed 
to consider the child’s point of view toward 
his own difficulties. It is well known that the 
child, if given the opportunity, can help to 
diagnose his own problem, and will participate 





in the treatment. 

It is hoped that guidance will fast replace 
formal discipline. When this is practiced gen- 
erally such tools as sarcasm and coercion, the 
deadly weapons of “old line” discipline, will 
give way to more wholesome procedure. Then 
the child will be spared the additional difficulty 
caused by failure to respond “properly” to the 
thoughtless taunts of the defensive adult who 
gains nothing but ill will by such com- 
ments as: 

““You’re a cry baby.” 

“You'll never grow up.” 

“You ought to be ashamed.” 

“You don’t appreciate anything.” 

““You’re the worst boy I ever saw.” 

“You’re wasting my time.” 

**You’ll be sorry for this.” 

The visiting teacher is employed by the 
school to interpret child behavior, and develop 
methods by which teachers, parents and the 
child himself may work constructively to avoid 
disconcerting experiences and overcome detri- 
mental attitudes. 


CARDINAL VIRTUES FOR PI 
LAMBDA THETA MEMBERS 








How Many of These Are Yours? 

a. To attend every meeting unless un- 
avoidably prevented. 

b. To make special effort to attend elec- 
tion meetings, the initiation of new 
members, and Founder’s Day Home- 
coming. 

ec. To keep local and national offices in- 
formed of changes of address. 

d. ‘To perform your part in committee re- 
sponsibilities. 

e. To pay bills promptly, especially asso- 

ciation dues. 

To answer letters promptly. 

g- ‘lo return borrowed property, espe- 
cially books. 


nn 
: 





Visits U. of North Dakota 


Miss Ruth Litchen, National Vice-Presi- 
dent of Sigma Kappa and a member of 
Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at 
Lawrence, Kansas, spent several days at the 
University of North Dakota inspecting Alpha 
Upsilon Chapter of Sigma Kappa. 
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Mid-Winter Banquet at Atlantic City 


Seventy-five Pi Lambda Thetans Attend Annual Dinner Held at Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel During N. E. A. Department of Superintendence Meeting; Mrs. Genevieve Bix- 


ler, New National President, Presides. 


EMBERS of Pi Lambda Theta attend- 

ing the meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Atlantic City, February 
22-27 assembled at the dinner hour on Mon- 
day night at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel on Atlantic City’s famous boardwalk. 

To find an open evening during this busy 
convention is an impossibility. To find one 
relatively convenient to the majority of our 
members is almost an impossibility. For sev- 
eral years we have been in conflict with the 
annual banquet of the National Council of 
Administrative Women, a body which claims 
the allegiance of a number of Pi Lambda 
Thetans who would gladly attend both func- 
tions. This year the general program for 
Monday evening offered the unusual attrac- 
tion of a woman congressman, personally 
known to many of our members—the Hon. 
Ruth Bryan Owen. 

In spite of these and other counter attrac- 
tions, about seventy-five were in attendance. 
Arrangements were in charge of Miss Laura 
McAllester, of Eta chapter in Philadelphia, 
and the charming appointments gave no sug- 
gestion of having been made by long distance 
attention. ‘The most attractive place cards, 
block prints of a college girl in cap and gown, 
were made by other members of Eta chapter. 

Just before the first course was served, all 
stood and sang the Pi Lambda Theta “Song 
of Service.” 

Mrs. Genevieve Bixler, our recently chosen 
national president, made her first public ap- 
" pearance as presiding officer, and by her gra- 
cious presence and ready expression proved her 
fitness for leadership. 

During the meal and between courses, roll 
call by chapters showed the following attend- 
ance: Alpha 5, Delta 10, Epsilon 3, Eta 10, 
Theta 6, Lambda 6, Omicron 1, Pi 1, Rho 
11, Chi 16, Psi 1. Later each member was 
asked to. introduce herself and tell the nature 
of her work. ‘Their interesting variety of 


services is given below. 

In spite of special efforts to secure a com- 
plete list from signatures of those present, one 
sheet seems to have failed to reach the editor. 
We regret these omissions. 

President Bixler then reported the advent 
of two young sisters, Alpha Beta at Wiscon- 
sin, born February 15, and Alpha Gamma at 
Boston, on February 22. The extreme youth 
of these two was accepted as sufficient excuse 
for their non-appearance so far from home, 
and a hearty round of applause gave proof of 
their cordial welcome into the fraternity. Dean 
Nardin of Wisconsin, a member of the or- 
ganization conference of 1917, and sponsor 
for Alpha Beta brought their greetings. 

President Bixler expressed great faith in the 
future of the two new chapters and gave 
warning that some of the older chapters might 
need to quicken their pace to keep up with 
the youngsters—a situation quite common in 
modern life. 

As a prelude to the after dinner program, 
all joined in singing the new Pi Lambda 
Theta hymn, the words of which appeared on 
the cover of the December Journal. Miss 
Dean (Delta), the author of the hymn being 
present, was called forward and greeted with 
cordial applause. 

Miss Maude McBroom and Miss Dobbs, 
former presidents, were introduced and spoke 
briefly. President Bixler then presented the 
chief speaker of the evening, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, the first woman to serve as Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, who told 
first of some of the amusing trials encountered 
by a pioneer in Washington, such as difficulty 
in having one’s name understood or correctly 
spelled, the uncertainty of some old members 
of the janitorial staff concerning a woman’s 
place in a man’s world. Her sense of humor 
and philosophical attitude toward what might 
be annoyances to others, gave a hint of the 
answer to the questions put to her in Wash- 
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ington as to how she happened to be chosen 
for the place. She then gave a most interest- 
ing description of the work of her department 
and the wide range of its services. The Jour- 
nal has the promise of an article by Miss 
Goodykoontz for an early issue through which 
she will give each reader a glimpse of official 
life in the National Bureau of Education. 

Dr. Florence Bamberger, recently appoint- 
ed Dean of the School of Education of Johns 
Hopkins University to succeed the late Dr. 
Buchner, was called forward to receive con- 
gratulations. Dr. Bamberger is the first 
woman to hold this office in any large uni- 
versity. Dr. Mary Dougherty of Johns Hop- 
kins faculty introduced Dr. Bamberger with 
a happy recital of the reasons leading to the 
honor which has come to all women through 
this recognition of Dr. Bamberger’s service. 

A message of sympathy and good wishes 
was sent to Miss Delia Kibbe, second national 
vice-president, who was prevented from at- 
tending on account of illness. 

Roll Call of Midwinter Banquet 
Alpha 
Louise Stanley, Chief, Bureau Home Eco- 

nomics, Washington, D. C. 

Lycia Martin, Psychology, Trenton State Nor- 

mal School, Trenton, N. J. 

Ida A. Jewett, Assistant Professor of English, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Louise F. Nardin, Dean of Women, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin. 

Ella Victoria Dobbs, Associate Professor In- 
dustrial Arts, University of Missouri. 
Delta 
Louise Blessing, Principal of Elementary 

School, Pittsburgh. 

Catherine Soffel, Principal of Elementary 

School, Pittsburgh. 

Elizabeth Becker, Principal of Elementary 

School, Pittsburgh. 

Louise B. Wright, Principal of Elementary 

School, Pittsburgh. 

Ethel L. Fennell, Professor of Education, 

University of Pittsburgh. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner of 

Education, Washington, D. C. 

Cecil H. Dean, Assistant Associate, Pittsburgh 

Schools. 

Katherine Foulke, Assistant Associate, Pitts- 
burgh Schools. 
Jane E. McKenzie, Principal, Pittsburgh Pub- 


lic Schools. 
Ella H. Lobingier, Assistant Director Teacher 
Training, Penn State College. 
Epsilon 
Gladys E. Poole, Department of Psychology, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
Leila E. Gerry, Principal, School for Deaf, 
Trenton, N. J. 
May E. Bryne, Director of Special Education, 
Trenton, N. J. 
Eta 
Ella E. McAllester, Supervisor, Philadelphia. 
Minnie Jacobs, Teacher of French, Philadel- 


phia. 

Ethel McAllester, Teacher of Mathematics, 
Philadelphia. 

Alma Stevens, Training Teacher, Philadel- 
phia. 


Margaret Baker, Teacher of English, Phila- 
delphia. 

Jane A. Kauffman, Teacher of French, 
Philadelphia. 

Laura M. McAllister, Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Elsie M. Smith, Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Alice K. Liveright, Principal, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mary S. Gibbs, Principal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theta 

Helen K. Mackintosh, Elementary School Su- 
pervisor, Iowa. 

Wilma Leslie Garnett, Supervisor of Private 
School, Houston, Texas. 

Rebecca Pollock, Professor of Education, 
West Virginia University. 

Agnes Samuelson, State Supt. Pub. Inst., 
Iowa. ; 

Maude McBroom, Principal Univ. Elem. 
School, University of Iowa. 

Lambda 

Mary L. Dougherty, Instructor in Educa- 
tion, Johns Hopkins University. 

Genevieve K. Bixler, Staff Psychologist, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mary E. Owen, Editor of Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans, Rochester, N. Y. 

Maude L. Rupel, Principal, Van Cleve School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Ellamay Horan, Professor of Education, De 
Paul University. 

Carolyn Hoefer, Research, Elizabeth McCor- 
mick Memorial Foundation. 

(Continued on Page 24 
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Two New Chapters Added 


Alpha Beta at the University of Wisconsin and Alpha Gamma at Boston University Are 
Welcomed Into Fold of Pi Lambda Theta During the Month of February; Mrs. 


Bixler Installing Officer. 





The Journal voices the sentiment of all 
members of Pi Lambda Theta in a cordial 
welcome to two new chapters, Alpha Beta, 
installed at Wisconsin on February 15, and 
Alpha Gamma, installed at Boston University 
on February 22. National President Gene- 
vieve Bixler served as installing officer of both 
events. 

At Wisconsin Mrs. Bixler was assisted by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, National Executive 
Secretary, and Dr. F. Louise Nardin, Dean of 
Women at Wisconsin and delegate from 
Alpha chapter to the national organization 
conference of 1917. A number of alumnae 
members, residents of Madison, representa- 
tives of several chapters, were also present. 

Seventeen candidates were presented by 
Dean Nardin. As the words of the ceremony 
conferring the key and the solemn yet inspir- 
ing charge were impressively read by the 
president, old members renewed the pledges 
made by the initiates. 

The ceremony was followed immediately 





by a reception and banquet in the Memorial 
Union, which was attended by President and 
Mrs. Glenn Frank and a goodly number of 
members of the Education Faculty and a rep- 
resentative of Phi Delta Kappa. Dean Nar- 
din served as toastmistress. 

On Sunday members gathered again for 
dinner and a social hour, at which time letters 
and telegrams were read. 

The facts that four local papers chronicled 
these events and carried one to four cuts of the 
officers of Alpha Beta testifies to the promi- 
nence of the event and those participating 
in it. 

The report of the research conducted by 
the members of Alpha Beta as a part of their 
preparation for admission to Pi Lambda Theta 
is printed in this issue of The Journal. 


Details of the installation of Alpha Gamma 
have not yet reached The Journal. We shall 
hope to give a full report of this event in the 
May issue. 














Homemakers’ Page 








Rowena Schmidt Carpenter, of the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics, asks that 
we make in this number of The Journal, one 
last request for the return of studies on “Eat- 
ing Habits of Young Children.” If definite 
requests are sent to the Bureau, copies of the 
study may still be secured. 

All Homemakers should send a post-card 
asking that their names be placed on the mail- 
ing list of the Bureau of Home Economics. 
Two recent leaflets are number 52 “Suits for 
the Small Boy,” and number 54, “Play Suits 
for Winter.” 

A recent book of interest and value to 
homemakers is “The Shopping Book,” by W. 
H. Baldwin (McMillan 1929). The author 


presents a sane and sensible point of view, in 
addition to a great deal of valuable informa- 
tion. 

Dr. L. J. Stadler of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri gave an address to a 
woman’s club based on his researches in 
heredity. By treating the organism (various 
plants and fruit flies have furnished the ex- 
perimental material so far) with x-ray, 
changes have been effected in the germ-plasm 
itself. This is one of the most revolutionizing 
biological discoveries which has been made in 
many years. All thoughtful persons will pon- 
der on the significance of Dr. Stadler’s con- 
cluding remarks, “Just as man’s life today is 
influenced or determined by the discoveries 
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and inventions of the physical sciences of 
twenty-five or fifty years ago, so man’s life a 
generation hence may be vitally affected by 
the biological discoveries of today.” 

The Homemakers Page will at any time 
welcome questions for discussion, and any 
news about the activities of Pi Lambda Theta 
Homemakers. 

The following list of publications of the 
Bureau of Home Economics was crowded out 
of the December issue: 

Publications of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

The publications of the Bureau of Home 
Economics are issued in the regular series 
maintained by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. With the exceptions noted, those 
listed are now available for free distribution. 
To save delay, send orders direct to the Office 
of Information, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers Bulletins: 
653F—Honey and its uses in the home. 
712F—School lunches. 
717F—Food for young children. 

1180F—Housecleaning made easier. 

1195F—Rice as food. 

1219F—Floors and floor coverings. 

1236F—Corn and its uses as food. 

1313F—Good proportions in the diet. 
1359F—Milk and its uses in the home. 
1374F—Care of food in the home. 
1449F—Selection of cotton fabrics. 
1450F—Home baking. 

1471F—Canning fruits and vegetables at 


home. 

1474F—Stain removal from fabrics; home 
methods. 

1497F—Methods and equipment for home 
laundering. 


1513F—Convenient kitchens. 
1516F—Principles of window curtaining; 
10 cents. 
1530F—Fitting dresses and blouses. 
1553F—Planning and recording family 
expenditures, 
Department Leaflets: 
11—Children’s rompers. 
17—Cooking beef according to the cut. 
24—Sun suits for children. 
26—Dresses for the little girl. 





28—Lamb as you like it. 

39—Eggs at any meal. 

42—Good food habits for children. 

45—Pork in preferred ways. 

48—Reindeer recipes. 

49—Ice cream frozen without stirring. 

52—Suits for the small boy. 

54—Play suits for winter (in Press). 
Recent books will be reviewed, and consider- 
able news of value reported. Seventy-five 
cents a copy. This magazine offers an ex- 
cellent interpretation of the newer tendencies 
in education. Several of its quarterlies have 
later been published as books selling for $1.50. 
Membership in the association ($3.00) in- 
cludes the magazine which is to be published 
in eight numbers instead of four, beginning 
with 1930. 

x ok x 

Word is just received of the birth of Charles 
Stanley Carpenter, son of Mrs. Rowena 
Schmidt Carpenter. The Journal, in the 
name of all the Homemakers of Pi Lambda 
Theta, extends congratulations and good 
wishes. 





ADDRESSES 





Ethel Larm addressed the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English on “Developing 
Reading Interests in High School,” November 
22, 1929. 

Rhea K. Boardman and Grace Chase are 
members of the staff of the National Com- 
mittee on Visiting Teachers. Miss Boardman 
gave a course of lectures recently under the 
auspices of the New Century Club of Phila- 
delphia. Her subject was, “Parent Attitudes 
and Child Problems.” Miss Chase spoke on 
Armistice Day at a meeting of Grade Teach- 
ers of Seattle, Washington. 





On Convention Programs 
Marie Betzner Morrow read a paper be- 
fore the Texas Academy of Science at the 
winter meeting. Miss Morrow is engaged 
in research in plant physiology and working 
on a doctorate. 





Studies Abroad 
Alice Conner spent the past year at Gren- 
oble University in France. 
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A Survey of Current Articles on 
Education in Lay Periodicals 


The following report was the result of research conducted by our new chapter, Alpha 
Beta of the University of Wisconsin, as part of their preparation for admission to Pi Lambda. 


Theta. 
Journal. 


I.—Purpose of the Study. 

To determine something of the philosophy 
that underlies current criticism of America’s 
educational system and policies is the objective 
of this study. Our educational system re- 
ceives much criticism, both favorable and ad- 
verse, and as our school system is very largely 
under democratic control and hence highly 
responsive to public opinion, the character and 
quality of this criticism and commendation are 
always of great importance. 

David Snedden has said that there are at 
least three fundamental reasons why Amer- 
icans should all constitute themselves either 
faultfinders or defenders of particular kinds 
of education. The first is that we expect so 
much of education; the second is that we give 
to its maintenance much of our time and 
money; and the third is that our tax-sup- 
ported and private schools are still, with some 
exceptions, the most democratically-managed 
public service agencies which we have de- 
veloped, and they constitute, therefore, the 
best arenas for the exercise of talents for demo- 
cratic, collective actions. 


II.—Material Used. 


Several sources of criticism of American 
education may be distinguished and studied 
separately. For this study all articles dealing 
with the subject of education and appearing in 
the numerous “lay” magazines of America 
from October, 1927, to March, 1929, have 
been chosen as the field of study. 


ITI.—Method. 


The method used was: 

1. Each member of the group was held 
responsible for all material appearing in any 
lay magazine during a specified period. 

2. Explicit directions as to mechanical 


An account of the installation of this chapter appears elsewhere in this issue of The 


form and method were worked out by a com- 
mittee and imparted to the entire group. 

3. Each member read all the articles ap- 
pearing during her month and briefed them 
according to directions. 

4. The briefs or summaries were then 
gathered by a committee, and a bibliography 
was compiled. 

5. Since the discussions of education 
tended to group themselves around several 
points, the material was divided into these sub- 
ject groupings. 

6. Various members of the organization 
were each given one of the subject groupings 
to work out in essay form. . 

7. The parts or chapters thus written by 
different members were read before the group. 
for criticism. 

8. The chapters were then re-edited with, 
all valuable criticism in mind. 

9. The study was finally brought to-. 
gether, read as a whole, and accepted by the, 
group as satisfactory. 


IV.—Statement of Findings. 

The findings or results of the study may be 
found in the following chapters: 

1. Criticisms of Elementary Educational 
Methods. 

2. College Education. 

3. Adult Education. 

4. The New Educational Horizon. 


Chapter I. 
CRITICISMS OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATIONAL METHODS. 
What are some of the criticisms of modern 
educational methods today? From several 
articles read within a recent period it would 
seem that one of the strongest criticisms is in 
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regard to the training of the individual for life 
work. It is said that schools should be 
changed from monasieries to laboratories 
where the children experiment with life and 
not where the teacher experiments with the 
children. This is the task of education.’ 


Are we so intensifying our educational field 
for the mass that we are crushing the person- 
ality of the individual for the sake of keeping 
up old standards of order and appearance?* 
Compulsory education should mean that the 
child’s needs should be considered and all chil- 
dren should not be treated the same.* 


One interested in education has only to be- 
come type-conscious to realize that the various 
types must approach from utterly different 
angles the different problem of growing up. 
A system of education designed to meet the 
needs of all children can never fully meet the 
needs of any child.* 

It is interesting to note that while we have 
many destructive criticisms on the training of 
the individual, Charles K. Taylor in his ar- 
ticle on “The Great Self Expression” has 
given us a suggestive method by which we 
might deal with the individual. He says that 
every child innately has something to express; 
a child knows how to express it, and will if left 
alone; a child is quite capable of judging what 
is best for himself; adults must not use the 
invaluable accumulated race experience in any 
manner that requires compulsion or the least 
pressure upon the child; if we would make 
interesting to a child all that he or she should 
do the child would want to do those things; 
and consequently a child should never be re- 
quired to do uninteresting things.® 


Since this is a day in which individual dif- 
ferences are being recognized, and an age of 
specialization, would the following criticism be 
just? For many, school is enforced leisure 
while the boys and girls would prefer to be 
working and earning. By the time that many 


1. Elizabeth Irwin, “We Watch - Grow” Survey: 
Vol. 60; pp. —— gl 1, 

t. Elizabeth Breuer, I ‘Wis h I bidet Have to Send My 
Child to School” Pictorial Review: Vol. 30; p. 4, 
May, 1929. 

8. Altha Leah Bass, “How New Is New, and How Free 

Is Free” Survey: Vol. 59; pp. 768-764. 

4. K. “Up from Barbarism; Precocious 
Children and Normal — » New Republic: Vol. 


“The arent Self Expression De- 
Outlook : 


57; pp. 61-68. December 5, 1928. 
6. Charles K. Taylor, 
ing Phase in Education” 

Vol. 146, p. 309, July 6, 1927. 





are through they have lost their taste for 
labor.° 

An entirely different criticism that has been 
voiced is that women are usurping men’s places 
in the business world and that it is the respon- 
sibility of the school to educate the woman for 
home duties, Mary Booth in the “Vicious 
Circle,” says that women should be educated 
for home life thus decreasing the strong com- 
petition for men’s work, and throwing men 
into unemployment. Women should not be 
employed to the extent that they are.’ 

The question arises as to whether the gen- 
eral public is lacking in knowledge of the ma- 
chinery of our public schools. The Overland 
Monthly, in an article entitled “Public Schools 
Week” states that people know too little of the 
schools of today. Public Schools Week brings 
to the community the changed conditions of 
today, the organization of the school, the 
meaning and value of the curriculum, the 
actual results achieved, as well as the infor- 
mation regarding school expenditures.® 

Agnes de Lima in her “Vacuums of Free- 
dom” says that progressive schools should in- 
tellectually organize their work and make a 
more positive contribution to the science of 


education.” She calls schools dedicated to the 
newer principles of freedom, “vacuums of 
freedoom.” 


A similar thought is expressed in J. M. 
Fletcher’s “Educational Trobrianders and the 
Professional Illusion,” in which he says that 
we are in a pre-scientific age respecting edu- 
cation, and we are attempting to function as if 
we were in a scientific age.’® 

In summarizing the criticisms that have 
been offered on educational methods, there 
seems to be a concensus of opinion that we 
should be stressing the education of the in- 
dividual rather than the masses. More de- 
structive criticisms than helpful suggestions 
have been offered, and our greatest need is for 
constructive methods and suggestions for the 
improvement of our educational system. 








6. Agnes Repplier, “The American Credo” Forum: 
Vol. 79, pp. 70-78, January, 1928. 
M. Booth, “Vicious Circle” Living Age: Vol. 335; 
p. 45-48, September, 1928. 

8. “Public Schools Week, Ninth Annual Observance” 
Overland Monthly: Vol. 86; p. 562, February, 1928. 

9. Agnes de Lima, “Vacuums of Freedom” Bookman: 
Vol. 7; pp. 706-708; August 8, 1928. 

10. J. M. Fletcher, “Educational Trobrianders and the 
Professional Illusion” Scientific Monthly: Vol. 27; 
pp. 446-451, November, 1928. 
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Chapter II 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 

College education, for so many centuries the 
privilege of the few, has seemingly, like in- 
dustry in America, adopted the plan of mass 
production. ‘Thousands instead of scores of 
boys and girls fill the colleges and universities 
of the United States, and a college education 
appears to be a necessity instead of a luxury 
as it was fifty years ago. Whether or not the 
college student of today compares favorably 
with the college student of yesterday, is a 
question in certain circles, but what and how 
this superior or inferior present day student 
shall be taught is a matter of discussion in both 
educational and lay circles. 

The unique position of schools and colleges 
in the United States makes this general dis- 
cussion pertinent. The majority of American 
educational institutions are supported by public 
tax, making them public property and there- 
fore open to public criticism. Diverse opinions 
voiced by laymen as well as educators in cur- 
rent magazines aim at the betterment of con- 
ditions and the results of college education. 

Writing under the pen name of an Ex- 
Feminist in an article entitled “The Harm 
My Education Did Me,” one critic of Amer- 
ican college education urges in one breath 
emphasis upon three important factors, viz: 
higher salaries and standards for teachers, less 
insistence upon bone-dry scholarship, and more 
upon personality and character and freedom 
of students to express themselves.’ Much 
might be said ‘on each of these three points, 
but the writer offers no suggestions. 

A similar criticism was made by George 
Whitney Martin in The Forum two years 
ago. Mr. Martin does not stress self ex- 
pression as such, but calls attention to the lack 
of independent thinking which he believes 
originates in the home because of the general 
assumption that “parents are infallible.” This 
“moral paralysis’ he further charges, the 
schools and colleges perfect.” 


In contrast to these views, Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell in “Self-Education in College” states 
that one aim of the college is to promote the 


1. An Ex-Feminist, ‘The Harm My Education Did Me” 
Outlook: Vol. 147; pp. 396-397, November 30, 1927. 

2. George _Whitney Martin, “Education or Anodyne? 
Paralysis of Mass Schooling” Forum: Vol. 78; pp. 
864-871, December, 1927. 


growth of self-education by stimulating en- 
during interests and a zeal for achievement 
that will confer greater intellectual and moral 
power.® 

The eminent historian, Albert Bushnell 
Hart, voices, we believe, a similar opinion in 
Current History in “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Educators” in which he says: “The most 
precious privilege of a college life is contact 
with men of large and expansive minds. ‘The 
idea of the student obtaining most of his edu- 
cation by himself is a poor policy.”* Favoring 
independent thought and expression, both Mr. 
Lowell and Mr. Hart appreciate the value of 
guidance and contact with experienced minds. 
Only a narrow interpretation and lack of un- 
derstanding of Mr. Hart could lead one to be- 
lieve that he stands for parrot education. 

The gist of the matter is that educators and 
laymen alike are seeking larger aims and ob- 
jectives, but are not agreed upon the degree 
to which college education shall meet present 
day needs and be purely practical. A few 
cling to the value of the humanities as con- 
tributing the highest and most lasting benefits. 

Objectives there must be, but how directly 
they may be related to life is a question. A 
recent article in The Nation decries the ex- 
istence in the “educational system of an Amer- 
ican state of an institution devoted almost ex- 
clusively to military purposes.’”® 

G. H. Estabrooks maintains consistently 
that the college is no longer merely an institu- 
tion of academic training. It is now becom- 
ing an educational force where ideals of man- 
hood are passed on.* In this Mr. Estabrooks 
agrees with Mr. Hart, quoted heretofore. 

Knowledge of and contact with great men 
has ever been a stimulus to character building. 
Irwin Edman evidently finds little hope in the 
colleges, for he says forcefully in “Character 
and College Education?’ “Generations of 
American parents have believed that four years 
of college work would influence one’s man- 
ners, controlling ideas and habitual emotions 
that go to make up character. College lets 


3. Abbott Lawrence Lowell, “Self Education in College” 
Forum: Vol. 79, pp. 519-526, April, 1928. 

4. Albert Bushneli Hart, “All Sorts and Conditions of 
Educators” Current History: Vol. 29; pp. 833-834, 
February, 1929. 

5. Virginius Dabney, “‘Militarism of Education in Vir- 
ag a The Nation: Vol. 186; pp. 185-186, February 

y= . 

6. G. H. Estabrooks, “Whither Is the College Headed?” 

North American: Vol. 225; pp. 713-717, June, 1928. 
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problems of character and morals go unre- 
garded.” 

Few writers contribute constructive crit- 

icisms. Just what aims and objectives and 
what methods are best none has made clear. 
Still it is encouraging to know that education 
of the youth of our nation is everybody’s busi- 
ness and that many are thinking about it more 
or less effectively. 
* In “Which Way America?”, Frederick Pal- 
mer assures the reading public that the power 
of independent thought is not developed in 
American colleges. He supports his claim by 
quoting from educators the following: 

Data shows that “America has more college 
students than all the rest of the world, yet the 
American student is a year behind the British, 
German and French youth.”® Educators 
believe this is because— 

1. The universities are open to everyone 
at little cost. 

2. The universities fail to select students. 

3. There is a lack of junior colleges. 

4. America teaches too many subjects. 

5. The universities must answer to the 
public. 

6. The duty of research in endowed uni- 
versities overshadows teaching responsibilities. 

One of the most constructive statements 
comes from Dr. Glenn Frank,® President of 
the University of Wisconsin, who says briely, 
““Education should be a study of situations, not 
a study of subjects.” Based upon this ideal 
and existing as a constructive criticism of 
present-day college methods stands the Ex- 
perimental College of the University of Wis- 
consin. The purpose of this college, as stated 
by the director, Alexander Meiklejohn, is that 
students may come to understand the civiliza- 
tion of which they are a part through the study 
of civilizations that have passed and thereby 
search out a new road to a liberal education.” 


Summary: Educators and laymen alike 
criticize and strive to better college conditions 
by seeking aims and methods worthy of the 
advanced civilization of the time. While dis- 


71. Irwin Edman, “Character and aay Education” 
Forum: Vol. 79; pp. 682-689, 

8. Frederick Palmer, compiler, en Wer’ America? 
Higher Education Answers the Question’ World’s 


Work: Vol. 56; 3. 2... 196-206. June, 1928. 
h to Madison” Survey: Vol. 


9 A. M 
:* p. 76, October 15, ay 

10. Meikeljohn, “Athens to Madison” Survey: Vol. 
bs; p. 76, October 15, 1927. 





agreeing as to the results obtained in American 
colleges in general, all seem to arrive at the 
need of objectives which will train the youth 
to think independently, and to develop char- 
acter and high ideals. 

Those of European inclination decry the 
mechanical system and organization of Amer- 
ican schools, which are a natural development 
in a new country where the masses are flock- 
ing to the universities and colleges demanding 
practical subjects that will equip them 
promptly for life in a complex industrial 
civilization. The traditional education of an 
ancient civilization with its lack of central con- 
trol (Oxford, for instance), with its freedom 
and lack of pressure, suits the needs of the 
naturally-studious and the gentleman scholar. 
In America, thousands of boys and girls are in 
college because it is the thing to do, and 
the need of continual direction and guidance 
is evident. 

Critics are agreed in desiring colleges which 
provide training in independent thinking and 
character building, arrived at through proper 
objectives which will fit the youth to live life 
fully and effectually. The success of colleges 
in general to attain this ideal is a matter of 
wide difference of opinion among the laity, 
due perhaps, to difference of individual ex- 
perience in and out of college. 


Chapter III 
ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult education is a field which is receiving 
much attention. The trend in all the maga- 
zine articles which touched on this subject is 
in favor of adult education. E.L. Thorndike 
defends the theory that the period of easy 
learning extends into adulthood and looks with 
favor on a mixture of schooling and produc- 
tive labor. He is unwilling to assume that 
labor is a curse to be postponed as long as pos- 
sible, and feels that it gives education more 
meaning. He sees hope in adult schooling as 
a means of social health and is ready to ex- 
change early schooling for it at par.? 

This feeling that education should be close 
to actual living and that it can be brought into 
this position through adult education, is shared 


1. E. L. Thorndike, “Learning from Six to: Sixty” 
Survey: Vol. 60; pp. 118-120, April 15, 1928. 
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by most of the writers on the subject. Edward 
C. Lindeman brings out this idea and stresses 
the fact that learning should be concerned with 
actual. situations. He thinks this stressing of 
education as intelligent living and of meeting 
new situations liberally marks the beginning of 
a new era.2 H. V. O’Brien brings out this 
same idea in an article in Century. He says 
that schools should be a course in the use of 
the ordinary equipment of daily living. M. 
E. Saddler and H..M. Kallen both stress this 
idea in articles, and agree that education should 
be considered as life itself and not as a matter 
of schools. The mind should grow up as the 
body grows old.* § 


That there are difficulties in working out 
the technique of adjusting adult education to 
life needs is brought out by John Troxell in an 
article in Survey. He has concluded that the 
most profitable and successful plan for work- 
ers’ education is to make it a part of the local 
union meetings. He says that the problems 
of finding successful teachers and suitable text 
books for these classes are still unsolved.° 


The most hopeful note struck in the dis- 
cussion of adult education is that there seems 
to be proof that mature people can learn any- 
thing they want to—that adults can learn if 
they try. The desire to learn is the all-im- 
portant requirement. One may acquire a 
true education if he persists in developing his 
powers to the fullest extent. M. K. Wise- 
hart, M. M. Stearns and A. E. Wiggam all 
bring out this idea in the articles they have 
written.’ ® ® 


The more practical sides of the problem of 
adult education are discussed as well as the 
theoretical. Joseph K. Hart says that adult 
education may function (1) in filling in of the 


2 E. C. Lindeman, “Adult Education: A New Mean 
for Liberals” gf Republic: Vol. 54; pp. 26-29, 
eg 22, 1928. 

3. H. V. O’Brien, “The Road to oceal Century: Vol. 
117; pp. 159-164, December, 1928 

4. M. E. Saddler, “The Alleged Dullness of Writers on 
Education” — Century, Vol. 103; pp. 365- 
374, March, 192 

& H. M. Kallen, , Se the Dark and the Ivory 
|e A a Republic: Vol. 50; pp. 39-41, February 

1 b 

6. John Troxell, “Worker’s Education » Union Halls” 
Survey: Vol. 60; _Pp- 281-282, June 1 28. 

7. M. K. Wisehart, “Does Your Mind Hit On All Its 
Cylinders? Interview with F. B. Robinson” Amer- 
ican: Vol. 105; pp. 52-53, February, 1928. 

8. M. M. Stearns, “After the Deadline” World’s Work: 
Vol. 58; pp. 86-91, February, 1929. 

% A. BE. Wiggam, “it Is Never Too Late to Learn” 
poy Housekeeping: Vol. 87; pp. 82-33, September, 

8. 





earlier education, (2) in assisting the indi- 
vidual to conform to the community, (3) in 
overcoming difficulties caused by the shifting 
of population which prevents any one tradition 
from holding sway. John E. Kirkpatrick" 
discusses the study of needs in adult education 
and says that a group of progressive school 
people plan to use the old Ashland Folk High 
School as a laboratory where mature people 
may try out their own education. In various 
articles in the Library Journal, including one 
by R. E. Cavanaugh, the great assistance that 
libraries may be to adult education is empha- 
sized. Library facilities make adult educa- 
tion both possible and feasible; extensive read- 
ing in adult education stimulates interest.!? 


That adult education will be a great social 
movement which may bring about great social 
good is brought only by some of the writers. 
Newton D. Baker, in an article in Survey, 
says that the processes of adult education will 
improve the processes of government.'* E. 
Richardson paints a hopeful picture of an adult 
university of brilliant democratic leaders, and 
groups of people studying, discussing, growing, 
coming alive. 

Adult education thus seems to be one of the 
most universally approved of all new educa- 
tional movements. Experimental psychol- 
ogists feel that education can mean most to 
the adult; the aims of adult education are be- 
ginning to be worked out; great hope is ex- 
pressed in the values of this adult education. 
All of the discussions on this subject tend to 
be constructive; adult education receives the 
approval of educators, sociologists, psychol- 
ogists and philosophers. 


Chapter IV 
THE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
HORIZON 


The movement culminating in the organi- 
zation of the Progressive Educational Asso- 


10. Joseph K. Hart, “Education and the Folk-ways” 
— Republic: Vol. 54; pp. 41-44, February 22, 


11. John E. Kirkpatrick, “In Danish Shoes” Survey: 
Vol. 60; pp. 277-279, June 1, 1928. 

12. R. E. Cavanaugh, “Library Service and University 
Extension” Library Journal: Vol. 53; pp. 645-650, 
August, 1928. 

13. Newton D. Baker, “Citizens in Transit” Survey: 
Vol. 60; pp. 44-45, April 1, 1928. 

14. E. Richardson, “Coming Alive; Adult Education 
Summer School Held at Mills College” Survey: 
Vol. 59; pp. 87-88, October 15, 1927. 
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ciation in 1919 had its beginning not less 
than forty-four years earlier. In 1875, 
Colonel Francis W. Parker began to break 
down the formalism and the subject matter 
dominance in the educational work. In the 
schools of Quincy, Massachusetts, he substi- 
tuted the freer types of work and made the 
growth of the child the central purpose of 
education. 

For five years at Quincy and for a period of 
eighteen years as president of the Chicago 
Normal School and the Chicago Institute, 
Colonel Parker advocated by both teaching 
and practice the making of community life and 
citizenship the centers for the selection of sub- 
ject matter and activities as these contributed 
to problems in meeting life’s needs. 

The child study movement through the 
eighties and nineties helped fix attention upon 
child growth and development as of greater 
importance than the mere learning of the con- 
tent of subject matter. In 1896 the Dewey 
Laboratory School began its experimental 
work. At the beginning of the last century 
the Cook County Normal, Chicago Institute, 
the Dewey Laboratory School, and two other 
institutions merged and were taken over as 
the School of Education of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. In 1901 the Francis Parker Labora- 
tory School was established. Each of these 
schools represented a marked departure from 
the conventional school practice in both the 
curricula and the methods of teaching. Each 
stressed child growth, with the content of the 
subject matter as a contributing factor. 

In 1887 the Horace Mann School of 
Teachers College, New York, was opened. 
In 1899 the Speyer School began its work as 
a demonstration and experimental school for 
the Teachers College. In 1904 the Elemen- 
tary School of the University of Missouri was 
organized. The new organization abandoned 
entirely the conventional curriculum. New 
methods of teaching required to make child 
needs and child growth the dominant pur- 
poses of the school were developed. In 1915 
Miss Caroline Pratt began her work in the 
Play School, and in the same year the Uni- 
versisty of Iowa established an Experimental 


School. In 1917 McDonald County of 


Missouri fostered the growth of the project 
method of teaching in its schools. 


In 1918 


Mr. Margaret Wills at Trenton organized a 
project curriculum. Some of the leading 
educators who sponsored this new movement 
were James, Dewey, Thorndike, and Kil- 
patrick. 

Within the last ten years we have seen 
the development of the Winnetka System, of 
the Dalton Plan, of several institutes of child 
welfare, of the training of leaders for parent- 
teachers’ organizations, and of various types of 
parent and adult education. Exploratory 
journeys have been made into foreign coun- 
tries, such as Germany, Austria, France, 
Switzerland, England, and Russia. Many 
valuable suggestions concerning educational 
problems have been obtained from such ex- 
plorations. In the last years entirely new 
types of religious education for elementary 
school children have been evolved. 

Space forbids even the mention of other 
numerous schools, writings, and influences 
which are contributing to this great progres- 
sive movement. During the past fifty years 
of isolated experimentation, a new psychology 
and a new philosophy of education have been 
evolved and circulated by addresses, periodi- 
cals, and books. 

Our immediate problem in this chapter is 
to attempt to reveal the trend of the layman’s 
thoughts regarding educational matters. The 
following expressions are based on_ articles 
taken from lay magazines. 

Education comes into existence for the sake 
of life and continues for the sake of life. To 
live in our modern world which is full of 
bewildering complexities makes necessary a 
greater adaptation and readiness to adjust- 
ment. Education is looked upon as a means 
whereby an individual equips himself so that 
he may, in all kinds of ways, cooperate in- 
telligently in the world of which he is a part. 
Education in the past has been concerned 
chiefly with the training of the mind.’ But 
we begin to doubt whether the training has 
been altogether successful. It has not met 
reality with a training necessary for the mod- 
ern kind of world.2, The new education is 
the result of a conception of the child as a 
human being. The new education considers 


1. R. W. Livingstone, ‘“‘The Educational Problem and 
Its Solution” Edinburgh Review: Vol. 246; pp. 
1-16, July, 1927. 

2. Ibid. 
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health, learning by thoughtful doing, creative- 

ness, leadership, freedom of expression, social 

mindedness and group consciousness as under- 
lying ideas of the new type of training in edu- 
cation.®> Henry Neumann in “The Social 

Portent in the New Education” says the pro- 

gressive education is pointing toward a social 

system of freedom—child  inquisitiveness, 
initiative, personality—are all influencing this 
movement. M. N. Chatterjee states that 
the concerns of education should be sound 
knowledge, creative thinking, and the enrich- 
ing of human contacts. Frederick R. Keppel 
says the real objective in education is a grow- 
ing youth who is honest with himself and is 
free. R. le Clerc Phillips writes, Teach 
people to be simple, to work for humanity, to 
respect the great moral truths without always 
being able to understand them.’ Herbert 

Hoover says, America’s Biggest Business is 

Education; our country’s industrial position is 

a result of our education. America offers 

equality of opportunity, economic, political, 

and educational, to both men and women.® 

W. Beran Wolfe states that the purpose of 

education is based upon the assumption that 

both sexes are equally educable.® William A. 

Neilson recommends that there should not be 

a differentiated educational program but that 

there should be a differentiation in aims. In 

liberal education the aims should not vary, 
but the variance should be in vocational guid- 
ance concerning content and method of train- 
ing.° In educating for the new age both 
mental and physical skills will be learned, for 
order is nature’s first law. Ignorance and 
awkwardness will be regarded as inability to 
fit into the fascinating order of things. There 
will be no thought of teaching arithmetic, 
spelling, science, and the rest simply as isolated 

3. “A New Education” Digested from “The New 
Leaven” by Stanwood Cobb. Review of Reviews: 
Vol. 77; pp. 663-664. 

4. Henry Neumann, “The Social Portent in the New 
_——— Survey: Vol. 61; pp. 785-786, March 15, 

5. M. N. Chatterjee, “An Indian on Education” Survey: 
Vol. 59; pp. 638-640, February 15, 1928. 

6. Frederick P. Keppel, “Strange Things Are Happen- 
ing; American Schools in the Years to Come” Cen- 
tury: Vol. 116; pp. 486-490, August, 1928. 

7. R. le Clerk Phillips, ‘““The Rustic Goes to School” 
Century: Vol. 115; pp. 369-876, January, 1928. 

8. Herbert Hoover, “Herbert Hoover says—America’s 
Biggest Business Is Education” Good Housekeeping: 
Vol. 86; p. 47, June, 1928. 

9. W. Bergen Wolfe, ““‘Why Educate Women?” Forum: 
Vol. 81; pp. 165-168, March, 1929. 


10. Wm. A. Neilson, “Should Women Be Educated Like 
Men” Forum: Vol. 81; pp. 102-105, February, 1929. 


subjects. Rather they will be taught as the 
means whereby man equips himself to partake 
intelligently and appreciatively in the activi- 
ties of the world.1! The future courses of 
education will give opportunity for the de- 
velopment of such individuals as Lindbergh 
proved to be. He objected to the study of 
prescribed courses, but pursued diligently such 
courses as appealed to native ability and talents 
and thus was ready to meet the situation which 
appealed to his nature. If the sort of thing 
Lindbergh did is really to be regarded as ad- 
mirable, then should we not be anxious to 
secure to the youth of the land opportunities 
for more of the kind of education Lindbergh 


so fortunately worked out for himself?!” 


Traditional education is still suffering from 
the fact that it perpetuates the earlier point of 
view, that truth is something which has been 
revealed rather than something which has to 
be arduously sought and found.2® Leon 
Whipple says, “We live in the age of print. 
Everybody has one Alma Mater—the printing 
press.”’* People are prone to accept theories 
and information too readily without investiga- 
tion. Therefore Whipple goes on to say the 
press should be controlled by someone who un- 
derstands the mental processes and the social 
problems of the masses. 

Schools have placed printed authority in the 
hands of the young—textbooks in geography, 
history, biology, economics, and the rest—and 
have trained them to accept these academic 
writings. But the schools have failed to de- 
velop that profounder and more searching in- 
tegrity of mind which develops in him who 
seeks and who ventures no final word until 
he finds. There will be books in these new 
schools of ours, but the books will not have the 
authority of our conventional textbooks. For 
chiefly there will be contracts with things, 
persons, and movements of life. Bertrand Rus- 
sell in his school makes education a pleasure, 
generates intellectual and moral fearlessness, 


11. H. C. Morrison, “But for Our Schools an Unem- 
ployment Problem” Magazine of Business: Vol. 55; 
p. 161, February, 1929. 

C. H. P. Mayo, “Unemployment and Examinations” 
Nineteenth Century: Vol. 104; pp. 462-467, October, 


1928. 
18. Joseph K. Hart, “O Pioneer!” Survey: Vol. 58; pp. 
Age of Print” Survey: Vol. 


384-385, July 1, 1927. 
e 
61; pp. 748-747, March 1, 1929. 
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arouses desires, and boasts of unorganization.’® 

In speaking of the American preparatory 
school, the Earl of Iddesleigh seeks to stimu- 
late the pupil’s interest. Means to this end 
are various, but the general tendency is to lay 
more stress on the individual, stimulating his 
wondering inquisitiveness.'* 

Karl J. Reynolds believes that education of 
the new type needs new teachers. The quality 
of paramount value in the new teacher would 
be his power to inspire.?” 


Burges Johnson would train the teacher by 
destroying the textbooks, thereby making him 
use his own mind. In this modern school our 
young people will use their eyes, hands, and 
independent brains, which will enable them to 
function better in this, our inventive age.’® 
The spirit of the age is one which declines to 
accept any stage or condition as final but which 
presses on to the new discoveries and the new 
creations, physical and spiritual. If the edu- 
cation of the future keeps up with life it will 
be inventive-minded. There will be this as- 
sumption that as the world is an on-going en- 
terprise, the habit of thinking intelligently 
with a forward outlook will be the habit most 
valued and desired in both the old and the 
young.?® 

The new school may be compared to the 
spirit of the family, for there is found respect 
for unique differences present in each indi- 
vidual. There is time to watch each indi- 
vidual grow, to remove hinderances, and to 
supply the means of personal development. 
There is no conspicuous singing out of superior 
ones, no building up of inferiorities. Always 
there is life with the group, a commonness of 
the enterprise, a togetherness of triumphs as 
well as of failures. 

John J. Tigert’s philosophy is that nothing 
of several parts in which many hands partici- 
pate can be as well done as that in which one 





15. “A School for the Best Children” digested from an 
article on education by Bertrand Russell in the New 
York Times for October 2, 1927. Review of Reviews: 
Vol. 76; p. 549, November, 1927. 

16. Earl of Iddesleigh, “The American Preparato: 
School” Contemporary Review: Vol. 133; pp. 632. 
636, May, 1928. 

17. Karl J. Reynolds, “A New Purpose in Education” 
Sunset: Vol. 62; pp. 18-19, January, 1929. 

18. Burgess Johnson, “The Cracker Barrel Philosopher” 
North American Review: Wol. 226; pp. 248-252, 
August, 1928. 

19. Helen J. Mayers, “Learning to Learn” New Re- 
public: Vol. 54; pp. 44-46, February 22, 1929. 


policy and one idea conducts the task.2” The 
idea that character building is the task of the 
parents, while mind building is the work of the 
schools will be another delusion relegated to 
the past. Parents and children will grow up 
together.”*_ Anotther fallacy of the age that 
is passing is that parents are finished fully- 
equipped. Parents and children together 
should be active in the common enterprise of 
finding wisdom about life’s possibilities.2* So 
should the teachers and the pupils be brought 
together on a common level, as Joseph Jastrow 
brings out in “Companionate Education.” 


Charles W. Eliot in “The Cultivated Man” 
states that the best fruits of real culture are an 
open mind, broad sympathies, and respect for 
all the diverse achievements of human in- 
tellect.2* Cornelia S. Parker advocates a 
broadening of a child’s experience by European 
travel and study. In Europe there is more 
emphasis on the cultural and less on the com- 
mercial things of life. So in the end there is 


a development of international good will.” 


The beginnings of all these new ways of 
education are with us now. Already there is 
a determination that the spirit which has so 
largely prevailed in education—of dreary com- 
pulsion, sulky compliance, drab regimentation, 
shall disappear. There is a demand that edu- 
cation be joyous because joy is the only soil out 
of which fine personality can grow. ‘There 
is a demand being developed for the proper 
distribution of the work-life and_play-life 
within the activities of the group. There is a 
further demand for a more immediate and a 
more vital contact with the realities and for a 
type of thinking, which will be more ruggedly 
honest. Finally, there is a demand for a 
change from pure passivity, in which what is 
given is calmly accepted, to the creation of 
what, individually and collectively, is con- 
ceived and felt. 
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The pattern of the new education begins to 
shape itself. Fineness of personality—the be- 
ginning and the end. ‘The inspiring give- 
and-take of work in the group, a mutuality of 
the sexes, a togetherness in the thought of the 
young and the old, a deeper integrity of 
thought gained by contact with the realities. 
A spirit of inventive eagerness. If education 
builds on this pattern, it will assuredly become 
a powerful directing force in the building of 
a far more adequate civilization. 
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New Books 


Fundamentals of Educational Psychology. 
Ira M. Gast, New York University, and 
Harley Clay Skinner, Pennsylvania College 
for Women. 368 pp. Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. $2.00. 

The authors, who have used various text- 
books of educational psychologl, wrote this 
book because they felt the need for: 

1. More detailed treatment of the major 
psychological problems as related to classroom 
practice than that found in the average text. 

2. Greater emphasis upon significant con- 
tributions of the many psychologists regard- 
less of viewpoint, and less emphasis upon par- 
ticular viewpoints. 

3. More attention given to the social and 
applied aspects of the subject, and less to ma- 
terial that is impractical and irrelevant. 

4. A text written for ,teachers in service, 
and for students of education and social and 
religious work, which will help them in at- 











tacking their problems more intelligently. 

5. A frank expression of sane opinion con- 
cerning certain topics that have been misinter- 
preted or overemphasized in certain quarters 
during the recent years, e.g., intelligence tests, 
the significance of test results, new-type class- 
room tests, endocrinology, heredity, and be- 
havioristic psychology. 


Elements of Journalism. Mary J. J. Wrinn. 

Harper. 300 pp. 

A very fine book on news writing for use 
with high school students. The straight news 
story is presented first with its variations and 
allied drill materials. ‘The feature story and 
its modifications have been considered next, 
with a lesson background in its special rela- 
tion to feature writing. Because of the use of 
vernacular in athletics, sports have been treat- 
ed separately. Since sports do occupy a large 
place in student life, they have been given a 
large amount of space, and for each sport one 
model has been given. ‘The editorial, which 
grows out of all news forms, is placed last. 
A chapter on newspaper English attempts to 
emphasize the particular in vivid writing. Re- 
views and columns are inclined as stimulating 
forms of modern journalism that develop spe- 
cial skill and ingenuity. Chapters dealing with 
the making of a paper and with advertising 
are placed last. A judging scale for papers and 
the variable spelling list have been included as 
practical helps. Every model has been chosen 
from a metropolitan daily paper in the belief 
that it is better to present matter of wide 
rather than provincial appeal and then let the 
young news writer narrow the principles in- 
volved to suit the drama of his own world. 


The Junior High School Teacher. A. Laura 
McGregor. 284 pp. Doubleday, Doran. 
The book emerges from actual working ex- 

perience in the rapidly developing field of the 
junior high school. The author was formerly 
vice-principal of the Washington Junior High 
School, Rochester, N. Y. It presents the 
teacher and child relationships of the junior- 
high-school years. It gives the setting and 
program for the junior high school and shows 
how administrative factors affect the work of 
the teachers. Chapters deal with the junior 
high teacher as a director of learning in the 
classroom; as a counselor in the homeroom; 
as a co-worker in the school community. 
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Appointments and Honors to Members 








Dean Ruby R. Terrill has been appointed 
chairman of the Committee of Nominations 
in the National Association of Deans of 
Women. Miss Terrill attended the Atlantic 
City meeting. 

Mrs. Cora M. Martin is Texas chairman 
of the National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Martin is Adjunct Professor of 
the Art of Teaching. Mrs. Martin spent a 
week at Columbia this month in conference 
on her doctorate which will be conferred 
within the year. 

Dorothy Edminston has recently taken over 
the duties of Associate Editor of the Texas 
Monthly, a publication for Texas people, 
about Texas, and catering to a wide range of 
interests in the state. Miss Edmiston is a 
member of Theta Sigma Phi national fra- 
ternity for women in journalism. 

ee 4 


The Detroit Alumnae group of Xi chapter, 
in Michigan, feels singularly honored in hav- 
ing one of its members receive the distinction 
of aiding on a committee chosen by the U. S. 
Interior Secretary, Dr. Roy Lyman Wilbur, 
who has invited Miss Cleo Murtland to be- 
come a member of the White House confer- 
ence on child health and protection. 

The organization includes President 
Hoover’s planning committee, with Dr. Wil- 
bur as chairman. Among the members of 
this committee are Senator Couzens and Mr. 
Frank Cody, superintendent of Detroit 
schools. ‘The particular committee on which 
Miss Murtland will assist is in the section on 
education and training, of which Dr. I. J. 
Kelly, president of the University of Idaho, 
is chairman. 

Miss Murtland’s ability to appreciate and to 
aid in formulating plans for the problems 
under discussion is the result of a series of 
notable achievements, some of which the mem- 
bers of the other chapters may be interested 
to know. 

She received her training at Columbia 
University where she is well known in voca- 
tional work. Since 1919 she has been a 
member of the faculty of the University of 


Michigan in the department of vocational edu- 
cation. In the, year 1924 she enjoyed the 
visiting professorship of vocational education 
at the University of California. As a result 
of her investigations of industrial conditions in 
English cities and Paris, in 1927, several of 
her studies have been published by the U. S. 
Department of Labor and the National Edu- 
cational Association. 

It is felt that her newly achieved distinction 
is not only an honor for Xi chapter, but for 
all Pi Lambda Theta as well. 


* * * 


Delta chapter reports two outstanding pro- 
motions in her ranks. The organization of a 
department for personnel work has found two 
Pi Lambda Thetans ready for its service, Miss 
Katherine Foulke and Miss Cecil Dean. Miss 
Dean is a graduate of Wellesley, later receiv- 
ing her M. A. from Pittsburgh, where she is 
now working toward her doctorate. Until 
entering upon her new duties, she is a member 
of the faculty of Schenley High School. She 
was the recipient of a $500 prize for an 
article, “Improving the Teaching of English,” 
printed in the Scholastic Magazine. She is a 
past president of the Western Pennsylvania 
Association of English Teachers and of the 
Western Convention District of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Teachers’ Association. She was 
chairman of the committee which prepared the 
summary of the teacher rating report given in 
the last issue of The Journal. Last but not 
least she is author of our newest Pi Lambda 
Theta song. 

Miss Foulke needs no introduction to Pi 
Lambda Thetans, having served during the 
first four years of our national life as national 
corresponding secretary. While in this office 
she had the great pleasure of bringing in the 
first four chapters installed after our organi- 
zation as a national body. 

Miss Foulke holds two degrees from Pitts- 
burgh University and has also done graduate 
work at Chicago and Yale. She has had 
varied experience as a teacher in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools and resigns from 
Schenley High School to accept this new posi- 
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tion. Her extra-curricular activities have 
also been varied, including service as national 
trustee of the P. E. O. educational fund, and 
as a member of the tenure committee of Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association. She 
is co-author of an article in the March, ’29, 
Journal of Genetic Psychology entitled Voca- 
bulary of Four Infants Under Two Years of 
Age.” 

* * * 
Epsilon’s President writes: 

“Epsilon Chapter is very proud of the honor 
which has just come to Helen Bragdon. Cer- 
tainly we who have known her at Minnesota 
fee] that the fellowship was worthily bestowed. 
In her short two years at Minnesota she has 
won an abiding place not only in the regard 
but in the affections of our student and faculty 
members. 

“Dr. Bragdon will be remembered as the 
holder of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
in 1928. The president of Epsilon chapter 
writes as above.” 

Appointment of Dr. Helen Dalton Brag- 
don, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Minnesota, +to the position of 
dean of the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester was confirmed by the board 











Ceci H. DEAN 


of trustees of the University at a special meet- 
ing yesterday noon. 

This appointment was made following the 
voluntary resignation of Dean Annette Gard- 
ner Munro, to be effective at the close of the 
current academic year. Dean Munro has 
served in her present capacity since 1910. 

Has Had Extensive Experience 

The selection of Dr. Bragdon, who has had 
extensive experience both as a teacher and 
leader of young women, is regarded as par- 
ticularly important by the administrative of- 
ficers of the University. As she will assume 
the duties of her office next September, when 
the Woman’s College will come into complete 
possession of the present campus by the trans- 
fer of the Men’s College to Oak Hill. In 
connection with the probable enlargement of 
the Woman’s College owing to this transfer, 
Dr. Ruth Rhees, president of the University, 
made the following statement: 

“Dean Bragdon enters upon her new office 
at a critical time for the development of the 
University of Rochester, in that coincidentally 
with her coming, the College for Men will be 
moved to the new campus by the Genesee, 
leaving the present buildings of the college, 
suitably remodeled and refurnished, to the 
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exclusive use of the College for Women.” 

Dr. Bragdon was graduated from Mount 
Holyoke College in 1918. After a year of 
graduate work at Columbia University, she 
transferred her studies to the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, from which she ob- 
tained the degree of master of education in 
1925, followed by a doctorate in 1928. In 
the last two years of her graduate study she 
acted as vocational counselor of the Cam- 
bridge Y. W. C. A. From 1918 to 1920, 
she was the head teacher of English and his- 
tory in the Drew Seminary for young women, 
and for a part of the following year she taught 
English in the junior high school of Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

Assistant Dean at Mt. Hope 

For the next two years Dr. Bragdon tempo- 
rarily turned her attention from teaching and 
acted as general secretary of the Y. W. C. A. 
in Mount Holyoke College from 1921 to 
1924, after which she served as assistant dean 
of that institution for a year. Her present 
position at the University of Minnesota was 
assumed in 1928. She has recently pub- 
lished a book, “Counseling the College Stu- 
dent.” 

“Dr. Bragdon has that rare combination of 
brilliant scholarship and a most attractive per- 
sonality,” said Earl B. Taylor, professor of 
education, who has long been acquainted with 
her work at other institutions. “She has 
proved herself excellently qualified for leader- 
ship of young women by her gift of friend- 
liness and her genuine interest in girls. I re- 
gard her in every way competent to direct the 
administration of the Woman’s College dur- 
ing the difficult period of reorganization after 
the Men’s College has been transferred to Oak 
Hill.” 

In commenting upon the retirement of 
Dean Munro, Dr. Rhees accorded her the 
highest commendation. 

Twenty Years of Helpful Service 

“This year completes twenty years of 
service in the College for Women by Miss 
Munro. These years have seen notable de- 
velopments under her leadership, and to her 
wisdom and friendliness twenty classes of 
college women are deeply indebted, for the 
standards and traditions of the growing 
College for Women have been developed 





under Dean Munro’s leadership. She carries 
with her into the coming years of greater 
leisure the affectionate regard of her col- 
leagues and of her present and former students. 

“Since her desire for retirement became 
known a year or more ago active search has 
been in progress for an eligible person to suc- 
ceed Dean Munro. The trustees of the uni- 
versity count themselves very fortunate in 
having secured for this important appointment 
Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, at present assistant 
professor of education at the University ol 
Minnesota.” 

* * * 

Delta Chapter reports the promotion of 
Elizabeth Becker to the principalship of the 
Lockhart School. Her old associates hon- 
ored her with a luncheon and many gifts. 

* * * 


Mathilde Peper has been appointed Dean 
of Women and an instructor in religious edu- 
cation in Carthage College, Illinois. 

* ¢ 

Elizabeth Wetherbee has received an ap- 
pointment as instructor in the Department of 
Music Education of the School of Education, 
New York University. 

* * * 
Mrs. Koos Goes to Chicago 

Epsilon Chapter sorrowfully announces the 
loss of Mrs. L. V. Koos to the University of 
Chicago, where Dr. Koos took up his new 
duties in September. The loyalty and co- 
operation of Mrs. Koos.in 24 the undertak- 
ings of the chapter will be sadly missed by 
those who have known her for many years. 





New Art Book Helpful 


Professor William G. Whitford is the 
author of a most helpful new book—“An In- 
troduction to Art Education.” Not only art 
teachers but classroom teachers in both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will enjoy this 
volume which offers much toward bringing 
the teaching of art into line with modern 
methods and practices—a contribution much 
needed in a field which in general still de- 
pends too much upon the emotional reactions 
of both teacher and student and has been slow 
to make use of modern methods of de- 
termining values. 
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Chapter Notes 








Rho’s December news letter of twenty-two 
mimeographed pages really deserves a place 
under the heading, Publications. 


Xi Member Returns from Tour of India 

Miss Sadie Canoussen, member of the 
alumnae group of Xi chapter, returned in the 
fall of 1929 from a three-year travel experi- 
ence in India. For two years she taught in 
an English school in the northern part of 
India, and, during vacation periods, she en- 
joyed traveling to various parts of that coun- 
try. 
On her homeward journey she visited many 
other points of interest, among them Con- 
stantinople and Spain. Miss Canoussen’s pur- 
pose in this three years separation from the 
United States was to learn more about India 
and its people. 

Her sisters in Xi chapter have enjoyed sev- 
eral very instructive discussions and many ex- 
tremely interesting pictures as a result of Miss 
Canoussen’s experience. 


Nu 

Josephine MacLatchy reported a study 
which has been completed and published. 
This was carried out under the supervision of 
Dr. Buckingham of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research. The title of the research 
was “How Much Number Children Know 
Before They Enter School.” The ndings 
were exceptionally interesting showing that 
children know much more about number 
than the average first grade teacher expects. 

Miss MacLatchy received her Ph.D. de- 
gree at the University of Chicago in De- 
cember. 

A most interesting article was published in 
the November, 1929, issue of Practical Home 
Economics on “Mental Hygiene for Home 
Economics Teachers,” written by Alice M. 
Donnelly, who is in charge of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, School of Home Eco- 
nomics, Ohio State University. 


aemtaipmmagen 
Rho 
Rho chapter was an active participant in 


the dedication exercises, February 28 and 
March 1, when the new School of Education 
Building of New York University was 
formally opened. Members of the fraternity 
assisted in directing visitors to the various con- 
ferences and aided the faculty in their enter- 
tainment. Helen Reynolds, Mrs. Margaret 
Ely and Magdalen Soisson spoke at confer- 
ences which were held in connection with the 
dedication program. 

Saturday, March 1, the out-of-town guests 
were given a luncheon at Miss Corbett’s 
Coffee House. Mrs. Ida M. Bodman, who 
was a member of the Woman’s Advisory 
Council of the University when it had only a 
small School of Pedagogy, spoke of the new 
School of Education as the realization of the 
early hopes and desires of the Council. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs was also one of 
the honor guests. She is editor of the Pi 
Lambda Theta Journal, was an organizer of 
the fraternity, and one of its early national 
presidents. Her greetings to the Rho chapter 
were a plea for service to Pi Lambda Theta, 
the highest type of which Miss Dobbs, an in- 
spiring example, renders so effectively. 

Pi Lambda Theta held a card party 

February 8, which was a great social and 
financial success. From the proceeds Rho 
chapter was able to contribute $300 to the 
Dedication Fund. 
_ For its Founder’s Day celebration Rho 
chapter was fortunate in obtaining Dean Ell- 
wood P. Cubberly of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, who gave an illuminating address in 
which he discussed the problems of the teach- 
ing profession from the standpoint of an ad- 
ministrator. His lecture aroused much in- 
terest and animated discussion. After the ad- 
dress, Pi Lambda Theta entertained at a tea, 
spending a very happy social hour with the 
guests of honor, Dean and Mrs. Cubberly and 
Dean and Mrs. Withers. Rho was especially 
pleased to welcome Mrs. Cubberly who was 
recently elected to honorary membership in Pi 
Lambda ‘Theta, through Upsilon chapter, 
Stanford University. 

Edna Lillian Rosenkranz, head of the Eng- 
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lish Department of State Teachers College at 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania, received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy at the ninety- 
seventh commencement exercises of New 
York University. 

Tota 

Rose M. Cox, A. B., 1896 (Indiana), 
Iota; A. M., 1904 (Cornell); Ph.D., June, 
1929 (Indiana). Major subject: Education. 
Thesis: “The Development of Score Cards 
for Evaluating Silent Reading Lessons in the 
Intermediate Grades.” 

Hannah M. Book, A. B., 1905; A. M., 
1920; Ph.D., June 1929 (Indiana) Iota. 
Major subject: Physiological Psychology. 
Thesis: “A Psychophysiological Analysis of 
Sex Differences.” 

Delta 

Delta reports two very interesting and suc- 
cessful meetings at the first of which Prof. 
E. D. Grizzell gave an address on, “What 
We May Learn From the English School- 
master.” 

Prof. Grizell spent last year in England 
studying its education system for the purpose 
of making a comparative study between En- 
glish and American education. He isa memb- 
er of the faculty in the School of Education 
of Pittsburgh University. 

The second program had as its chief event, 
a talk by Jane Welte, who had recently re- 
turned from Kioto where she had been for 
several years as a member of the staff of the 
Kindergarten Training School. Miss Welte 
described several interesting Japanese cust- 
oms, some of which suggest that though from 
our western viewpoint our oriental friends 
overdo certain forms of courtesy to a point 
beyond the limits of sincerity, by contrast many 
of our own customs seem crude and undig- 
nified. Miss Welte exhibited dolls dressed 
in typical native costumes. 

Beta Chapter 

Active members of Beta Chapter recently 
enjoyed a most entertaining and instructive 
program presented by the pledges of the 
society. One pledge discussed the problem 
of teaching poetry to unwilling children. 
“Moonlight schools” was the subject of an- 
other paper. Several of the pledges outline 
the valuable material found in the various 
departmental journals. Another of our pros- 


pective members told us the story of the opera 
“Lohengrin” and played several selections 
from it. 

Outstanding students not yet fully eligible 
to election were guests at this meeting. 


Dr. Frank Tonton Honored 








Sigma Chapter reports a diner given by Pi 
Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa in honor 
of Dr. Frank Tonton, who was recently 
elected vice-president of the University of 
Southern California. 

Nearly three hundred friends gathered to 
do honor to the occasion, among them were 
Mrs. Dorsey, recently retired superintendent 
of Los Angeles schools and Mr. Bouelle, her 
newly elected successor. Mrs. Dorsey is an 
honorary member of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Southern California Alumnae and Sigma 
Chapter united in the Annual Breakfast held 
during the sessions of the Southern California 
Teachers Association in the Indian Room of 
the Ambassador Hotel. The programs for 
this occasion included copies of the Alice Free- 
man Palmer memorial. During the meeting 
of the Teachers Association, two performances 
of “The Other Wise Men” were given as a 
benefit for the Susan M. Dorsey scholarship 
fund, and eleven hundred dollars were raised. 
This fund is administered by Pi Lambda 
Theta. 





Epsilon Welcomes Member 
Mrs. James G. Umstattd, formerly of the 
University of Missouri, is now at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, where her husband is a 
member of the faculty of the College of Edu- 
cation. Epsilon chapter is happy to welcome 
her. 





ARE YOUR RECORDS 
UP TO DATE? 

The National Keeper of Records sends 
the following notice: 

“Chapters that have not yet sent their 
yearly programs and necessary reports to 
the National Executive Secretary, and the 
National Keeper of the Records, should 
send these as soon as possible. The check 
for the year is now being made on the re- 
quired reports.” 
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MID-WINTER BANQUET 
(Continued from Page 6) 


Omicron 

Edna Morgenthaler, Supervisor, High Point, 
N.C. 

Pi 

May T. Hayden, Director Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Education, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Rho 

Mabel R. Farley, Principal of Junior, Senior 
High School, Hicksville, L. I. 

Effie B. Mallett, School Psychologist, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Ada Z. Fish, Head of Art and Home Eco- 
nomics Department, High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Ida G. Holvey, Supervisor, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Rhea Kay Boardman, Supervisor of Visiting 
Teachers in Training, New York City. 

Dorothy Connelly, District Superintendent. 

Mary J. Gallahue, Dean of Girls. 

Grace D. Chase, Asst. Sec. Nat. Com. Visit- 
ing Teachers. 

Julia C. Harney, Supervisor of Grammar and 
Grades, Jersey City. 

Mary E. Stone, Principal Elementary School, 
Jersey City. 

E. Winifred Crawford, Teacher of Geog- 
raphy, Director of Visual Education, State 
Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. 

Chi 

Katherine L. Healy, Supervisor of Instruction. 

Anita S. Dorrell, Assistant to Principal, Nor- 
mal School, Institute in Health. 

Josephine Mann, Teacher. 

Angela Broening, Supervisor, Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools. 

Helen Hegman, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
Schools. y 

Annette Maens, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

Lillian Donovan, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

Eva E. Gerstmyer, Principal, The Guilford 
School. 

Ida V. Flowers, Principal, Montebello School. 

Josie M. Shea, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
Schools. * 

Mary F. Sultzen, Principal, Jackson Place 
School. 


Emma A. Schad, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
School. 

Ethel B. Melvin, Principal, William Patterson 
School. 

Mary A. Adams, Supervisor, Baltimore Public 
School. 

Florence Bamberger, 
Johns Hopkins. 
Ruby R. Terrill, Dean of Women, Univer- 

sity of ‘Texas. 


Executive Chairman, 





Turkish Girl Member 





Lambda Chapter has the honor of having 
as one of its members a graduate of the Amer- 
ican College for Women in Constantinople, 
Turkey. 

During the year of 1928, Miss Marian 
Talbot, for many years Dean of Women at 
the University of Chicago, was acting-presi- 
dent of the American College for Women in 
Constantinople, while President Adams of 
that institntion was doing graduate work in 
the University of Chicago. It was during 
that period that Miss Talbot discovered Miss 
Vedide Beha’s ability as a student. Miss Tal- 
bot invited Miss Beha to acompany her to 
Chicago on the return trip. 

Miss Beha will sail for her home in An- 
gora, Turkey, after receiving her Master’s 
degree from the University of Chicago in 
the spring. 

On January 21, Miss Beha gave the first 
of a series of talks to Lambda Chapter concern- 
ing the social, economic and educational con- 
ditions in her homeland. 

There is probably no better aproach to the 
true spirit of internationalism, the ultimate goal 
of education, than the mingling of youth of 
all nations in a higher institution of learning. 
At times one wonders whether the nation 
as a whole appreciates the unique contribu- 
tions to such understanding which are being 
made by great universities of our country and 
abroad by extending a cordial welcome to stu- 
dents of foreign lands who wish to study 
therein. 

Lambda Chapter hopes that each chapter 
of Pi Lambda Theta may have the privilege 
of experiencing close friendship with fine young 
women of other lands. 
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